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Today every alert educator realizes 
the critical importance of the relation- 
ships that exist between the public 
schools and the general public. Teachers 
and administrators alike are concerned 
with the communication and understanding 
that are maintained between the public 
and the schools. 


The General Public 


Any discussion of school-public rela- 
tionships, of course, involves some dif- 
ficulties. The most important, perhaps, 

 ] is the fact that many people find the 
concept of the general public difficult 
to understand. Some even question 
whether there is, in fact, a general 
public. John Dewey pointed out a number 
of years ago that there are many pub- 
lics, or groups with a common interest, 
and that they not only overlap but at 
times are even in conflict with each 
other.! For education in general, how- 
ever, and for a specific school in 
particular, there is a general public. 
It is composed of all people who are 
interested in the kind of education, the 
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costs, and other specific aspects of 
schools in that given community. 


Several tentative generalizations re- 
garding the relationships between the 
general public and the public schools, 
based upon research findings, are dis- 
cussed briefly in the following sec- 
tions of this article. 


Favorable Opinion 


Studies conducted throughout the 
United States have indicated that public 
opinion is predominantly favorable to- 
ward the schools. 


Many surveys made throughout America 
in recent years have indicated that the 
general public has a highly favorable 
opinion of the public schools. Among 
such surveys have been those made in 
Baltimore, Maryland (1952); Bloomington, I1llin- 
ois (1951); Gainesville, Florida (1953); Den- 
ver, Colorado (1950 and 1953); Kalamazoo, 
Michigan (1952); Logan, Utah (1951); Needham, 
Massachusetts (1952); Pasadena, California 
(1951); San Diego, California (1951); the state 
of Utah (1952); and Warren, Ohio (1952). 


Opinion-information surveys made in 
six Michigan communities during 1954 by 
the Michigan Communications Study* like- 
wise revealed a high degree of favorable 
public opinion. Furthermore, nearly 
identical findings have been made in 
various communities where investigators 
used the Illinois Inventory,? the Na- 
tional School Service survey schedule, 4 
or the "How Would You Answer This?" 
questionnaire developed by the State 


Department of Public Instruction of 
Michigan. 


Lack of Knowledge 


Despite the generally favorable opin- 
ton of schools, large segments of the 
general public are not well informed re- 
garding public education. 


Relatively few studies have been made 
of how well citizens are informed re- 
garding their schools. Nevertheless, the 
studies that have been made reveal con- 
siderable ignorance on the part of the 
public. The lack of knowledge was illus- 
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trated in a pilot study made by the 
Michigan Communications Study in one 
Michigan community with a population of 
approximately 5,000 persons. In communi- 
ties of this size individuals in impor- 
tant positions are usually known by name 
and gossip is frequently a fairly effec- 
tive means of communication, particu- 
larly with respect to incomes. Neverthe- 
less, when citizens in this community 
were asked to give the name of their su- 
perintendent of schools, only 44 per 
cent could do so correctly. Sixteen per 
cent gave incorrect replies and 40 per 
cent admitted that they did not know the 
superintendent's name. When asked to 
give the approximate average salary of 
the teachers in the community's high 
school, the citizens indicated still 
greater ignorance of the facts. Even 
when replies were considered correct if 
they were as much as 10 per cent too low 
or too high, only 18 per cent of the re- 
spondents provided correct responses. 
Forty-four per cent said they could not 
answer the question and 38 per cent gave 
incorrect replies. 

During 1954 staff members of the 
Michigan Communications Study asked a 7- 
per-cent random sample of the citizens 
in five Michigan communities ten rela- 
tively simple questions of fact regard- 
ing their schools. Of a typical one hun- 
dred persons interviewed, only one could 
answer all ten simple questions cor- 
rectly. At the other extreme, there was 
one who could not answer even one of the 
questions. The central tendency was that 
they could answer approximately half of 
the queries. Thus, twenty could answer 
six of the ten questions; twenty-two 
could answer five; and seventeen could 
answer four. Twenty-two of the typical 
one hundred persons could answer only 
three or less of the ten questions; 
nineteen could answer seven or more. 


Similar surveys elsewhere have pro- 
duced similar results. In Detroit during 
196M, for example, a carefully-conducted 
study showed that only 25 per cent of 
the citizens knew that members of their 
school board were elected by popular 
vote. 


Power Structure in Communities 


Research indicates that at least some 
school administrators are more inter- 
ested in the opinions and knowledge of 
special-interest groups, opinion leaders 
in communities, and important members of 


community power structures than they are 
in the opinion and knowledge of the 
general public. 

When one school administrator in 
Michigan was asked if he were interested 
in learning more about what the people 
in his community knew and thought about 
the schools, he said: 

No, I already know all that I need to know 
because I keep in close touch with the men 

who count.... I belong to the service clubs 
and I make it a point to make friends with 
those in business. 

When another administrator was asked 
if he would consider using a poll to ob- 
tain information on the opinions in the 
community regarding an important school 
issue, he replied: 

No, I don't believe I would. I would call a 
meeting of the relatively small number of com 
munity leaders in my town and thrash out the 

issues with them... I wouldn't worry about 
whether or not the people would go along with 
anything decided in such a meeting. 


These administrators, who may be in 
the minority, have overemphasized the 
importance of locating and knowing the 
people in a community, often political 
and economic leaders, who influence pub- 
lic opinion. These so-called "opinion 
leaders" can influence opinion to some 
extent. Furthermore, they can give an 
administrator insight into the knowledge 
and opinions of many other individuals. 
The administrator, however, should be 
cautious (1) in placing full dependence 
on such persons for support and (2) in 
limiting his contacts to them. 


The evidence produced thus far by re- 
search dealing with the relative impor- 
tance of opinion leaders and others in 
power positions, as compared with the 
general public, is somewhat conflicting. 
There is some indication that such lead- 
ers may not be as important as we have 
tended to believe. Furthermore, there 
are different types of leaders such as 
the emergent contrasted with the estab- 
lished leaders® and those who are lo- 
cally influential as contrasted with 
those who have a more cosmopolitan point 
of view.® In addition, there is evidence 
that information which spreads rapidly 
through some strata of the community 
does not necessarily spread through the 
total community .? 


Knowledge of the Superintendency 


Frequently the general public is not 
interested greatly in the superintendent 
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of schools. There seems to be no clear- 
cut, consistent understanding of his job. 


While some administrators have little 
interest in the general public, limiting 
their concern to the opinion leaders, 
the general public frequently has little 
interest in the superintendent and 
little understanding of his job. 


In the pilot study conducted by the 
Michigan Communications Study mentioned 
earlier, approximately 20 per cent of 
the citizens interviewed said that they 
did not know what the superintendent of 
schools was expected to do. Those who 
did attempt to say what they believed 
was the superintendent's job indicated 
that it was "to oversee the entire 
school system." When questioned further, 
they said or implied that the "oversee- 
ing" was concerned primarily with teach- 
ers and pupils. Some mentioned "hiring 
teachers" while others spoke of "visit- 
ing every classroom." Less than 5 per 
cent mentioned in any way the superin- 
tendent's relationships with the school 
board and with the general public. — 


The lack of public understanding of 
the nature of his job forces the super- 
intendent into an anomalous position. He 
has a job to do but at the same time he 
must tell people what his job is. 


Opinion and Knowledge 


The opinion which citizens have of 
their schools may differ greatly from 
the extent of their knowledge of public 
education. 


There is a tendency among many edu- 
cators to feel that the more the public 
knows about the schools the more favor- 
able its opinion of them will be. The 
research done by the Michigan Communica- 
tions Study, however, shows that the 
relationship between opinion and knowl- 
edge is not as simple as many believe. 
Evidence collected by the Study indi- 
cates that the citizens of a typical 
community of the size studied in Michi- 
gan can be classified in four groups. 
The first group, consisting of roughly 
15 per cent of the citizens, has a 
favorable opinion of the schools and is 
well informed about them. The second 
group, approximately 30 per cent of the 
citizens, has a favorable opinion of the 
schools but is not informed. The third 
group, roughly 45 per cent, has no opin- 
ion of the schools and little or no 
knowledge of them. The final group, 
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roughly 10 per cent, has an unfavorable 
opinion and is informed. 


Insofar as these findings are correct, 
the situation constitutes a threat to 
effective administration of the schools. 
Although the informed critics appear to 
constitute a small group in any commun- 
ity, there is always the possibility 
that they can influence the ever- 
vulnerable large group (45 per cent) of 
apathetic and uninterested residents. 
Furthermore, because so many of the 
people who have a favorable opinion of 
the schools are so uninformed regarding 
them, the schools have little defense in 
its friends even when attacks made on 
them are unwarranted. 


Changing Opinions 
The opinion which the general public 
has of the schools is more important 
than its knowledge of public education. 
Furthermore, opinion is more stable and 
more difficult to change than is infor- 
mation or knowledge. 


There are two major hypotheses regard- 
ing the relationship between opinions 
and information. According to the first, 
the opinions and attitudes of people de- 
termine which facts they will notice and 
remember. The second, which is in con- 
trast to the first, says that people 
start with a more or less open mind, 
gather the facts, and then make up their 
minds or change them according to the 
evidence presented to them. While some 
people in some aspects of life may act 
according to the second hypothesis, most 
citizens appear to behave according to 
the first. In other words, the opinions 
which they already have are far more 
influential than any information that 
may be presented to them. 


Research completed thus far tends to 
indicate that many people read or listen 
only to those facts that are in accord 
with what they already believe or feel. 
To the extent that this is true, there- 
fore, public relations programs which 
place primary emphasis on disseminating 
information about the schools are likely 
to have little effect on public opinion. 
The "friends" of the schools pay little 
attention to the information because 
they already believe that they have good 
schools and may even reject the idea 
that there are any problems. The apa- 
thetic pay little or no attention be- 
cause they are "not interested." And 


finally, a few of the most severe crit- 
ics of the schools will find in the 
information only additional ammunition 
for use in their attacks. 


Perhaps an open objective of any com- 
munication with the public should be to 
change opinion. Such an objective, of 
course, will probably cause an approach 
different from that used by many schools 
today.® It may be that less dependence 
should be placed in mass media such as 
newspapers and radio and in one-way com- 
munication, and more emphasis should be 
placed on the personal approach and two- 
way communication. Fortunately, re- 
search is being undertaken on how opin- 
ions and beliefs are changed by per- 
suasive communication. 1 


Three Conclusions 


The generalizations discussed in the 
preceding sections point to three con- 
clusions of importance to school person- 
nel: 


1. In efforts to identify and work with 
opinion leaders in a community, administra- 
tors and teachers should not forget that 
their schools have a general public which 
must not be overlooked and neglected. 


2 The general public is more uninformed 
about its schools than administrators and 
teachers often realize. More effort must be 
made to acquaint citizens with public edu- 
cation; what has been done thus far is not 
enough. 


3. The mere diffusion of information about 
schools often fails to increase the knowledge 
of the general public and, more important, 
rarely changes attitudes toward the schools 
or aspects of their programs. The use of mass 
media such as brochures and other publica- 
tions, newspapers, radio, and television must 
be supplemented by at least two activities. 
First, administrators and teachers must in 
crease and use their personal contacts with 
citizens as means of interpreting school 
needs, purposes, and achievements to the gen- 


eral public. Second, specific means must be 
developed whereby the general public can com 
municate its needs and opinions to school 
personnel. 


Administrators and teachers might well con- 
sider increasing their personal contacts with 
parents and the general public through more 
extensive use of school visits, "open houses, " 
televised class sessions, school demonstra- 
tions, etc. Such activities may tend to af- 
fect opinions even though they result in 
little increase in information. 
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- FOR YOUR OWN PLANNING 


What specific steps could be undertaken in your community to affect public 
opinion or attitudes regarding the public schools? 
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